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by their original founder, and, recrossing the At-
lantic, took their place in the tower of the new
cathedral of St. Boniface, where their chimes may
be heard to-day, on memorable state occasions, very
rarely in honor of American personages or events.
They greeted General Sherman in 1880, and in
1882, when the Misses Banning of St. Paul, elocu-
tionists, gave an effective rendering of Whittier's
poem, the bells were again rung, in their honor,
by order of the archbishop.

A scoffer in a Kansas parish was making use of
some of the lines in " The Preacher," whereupon a
clergyman in the place wrote to Mr. Whittier for
an explanation of his meaning. He received the
following note in reply, dated March 9, 1891:
" The lines referred to by thy lay anti-church
friend had no reference to the present time. They
were in a poem called ' The Preacher,' and relate
to the condition of New England religion just
before the ' Great Awakening ' or revival under
Edwards and Wliitefield one hundred and fifty
years ago. ... I think the church and ministry
at the present time are most comuiendably active
in works of love and mercy. Our Christianity is
becoming practical, caring for the temporal as well
as spiritual welfare of the people. More and more
the world is learning that the true plan of salva-
tion is love to God and love to man."

The friend to whom reference is made in the
prelude to "The Preacher," as accompanying the
author in a walk to the summit of the Whittier
hill in Amesbury, which overlooks the chain bridge
at Deer Island and the steeples of more distant